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THE warlike news from Europe of late adds another to 
the many good reasons for entertaining the belief that there 
is speedily to be a considerable improvement in the busi- 
ness condition of this country. It may not be creditable 
to the humanity of our people that they hope to profit 
from causes that lead others to cut one another's throats, 
but if Russia and Great Britain are determined to go to 
war, we will not object to furnishing either or both with 
arms, ammunition, breadstuffs and produce of all kinds, at 
the same time regretting that they are not more peacefully 
inclined. Even the anticipation of a war in Europe has 
led to increased activity in our produce markets, and prices 
have advanced somewhat, but let those nations actually 
put their armies in the field and there will be still greater 
activity in our markets and a further advance in prices. 
This will be good for business in general, and tend to benefit 
insurance companies in common with other branches of 
commerce, for, with an increase in manufacturing enter- 
prises and a larger dethand for transportation, etc., there 
will naturally be alarger requirement forinsurance. What- 
ever is good for the community at large cannot fail to be a 
benefit toinsurance interests. There is abundant room for 
improvement most certainly, nowhere so much as in the 
practices of the companies themselves. They have been 
running behind so long that they should have learned wis- 
dom by this time and be ready to adopt their methods to 
the improved condition of things that is promised, the 


speedy advent of which is so sanguinely looked for by 
many. 


EFFORTS are being made to perfect an organization in 
this city which shall include in its membership the local 
representatives of all life insurance companies. The object 
of such an association, as announced by its promoters, is 
to serve the interests of life insurance, and afford members 
opportunity for cultivating more intimate social relations 
with each other. Life underwriters in Boston have suc- 
ceeded in harmonizing their interests to a great extent by 
Precisely this method, their association having afforded 
them the means of becoming acquainted with each other, 
and taught them that business rivalry need not necessarily 
breed personal animosities. Coming together at stated 
intervals for the discussion of technical subjects, and con- 
cluding their business meetings with a good dinner, they 
have learned to appreciate the better qualities of each 
other, and to realize that, although they may be competi- 





tors, they are none the less men, possessing all the attri- 
butes of humanity. The one lamentable blot upon the 
practice of life insurance is found in the bitter personalities 
indulged in at times by agents of rival companies; such 
controversies inevitably lead to attacks upon the com- 
panies themselves, whereby the entire system of life insur- 
ance is discredited. If the formation of local associations 
of life underwriters in various cities will tend to lessen the 
asperities engendered of business competition, they should 
be encouraged. Boston has set an excellent example in 
this respect, and if the agents of other cities follow it, who 
knows but in time the managers of life companies them- 
selves may be brought together to discuss business pros- 
pects and a good dinner simultaneously? If they could 
be persuaded to once stretch their official legs under the 
same social mahogany, there is nodoubt but it would be a 
good thing for both them and the business. 





THE claim made by the assessment life insurance com- 
panies of this country, that their system of alleged insur- 
ance was identical with that of the friendly societies of 
England, some of which have been in existence many 
years, has been so often refuted by authorities on the sub- 
ject, both in this country and England, that it is a matter 
of surprise that anyone should have the effrontery to assert 
it. But the Mutual Benefit Life Association, one of the 
speculative assessment concerns in this city, not only does 
make the claim in some of its literature, but boldly and 
deliberately publishes a list of regular level-premium 
mutual life insurance companies and asserts that they do 
business on theassessment plan, But this is not the whole 
of its offense, for this list is stolen bodily from pages 184, 
5,6 and 7 of THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK for 1883, pub- 
lished by THE SPECTATOR Company. In that publication 
we gave a four-page table showing the business of all the 
regular life companies of Great Britain, and this assessment 
concern has picked out the names and statistics of twenty- 
one mutual companies, and claims that they do business 
on the assessment plan. Among the companies in this list 
are those old and well-known regular life companies, the 
Equitable, the Hand-in-Hand, the Scottish Widows, and 
others equally prominent as legitimate life insurance com- 
panies. It would be quite as truthful to say that the 
Mutual Life of New York, The Equitable or the New York 
Life were speculative assessment companies. The only 
change made from the figures published in THE YEAR 
BooK is that the sums are given in dollars in this decep- - 
tive leaflet instead of pounds. If we were to print the 
names of all the National Banks in the country and say 
they were all “ wild-cats,” we should be no wider of the 
truth than is this Mutual Benefit Life Association in 
making up a list of reputable and honorable life insurance 
companies and classifying them as assessment swindles. 
The company that does this commenced its career of de- 
ception by appropriating the title of-an honorable com- 
pany, the Mutual Benefit of Newark, and we ought not to 
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be surprised at any brazen act it may do; but so palpable a 
deception as that referred to indicates a degree of effrontery 
that the co-operative fraternity may well be proud of. 
President Harper must look to his daurels or President 
Kent will take the prize for falsification and misrepresent- 
ation. But even Mr. Harper would never have been 
guilty of such an idiotic misstatement as was necessary to 
claim legitimate life companies as being co-operative con- 
cerns. 





THE annually occurring forest fires are now raging with 
great violence in various sections of the country, and a 
vast amount of valuable property has already been de- 
stroyed. It is estimated that something like $300,000,000 
of values are destroyed every year by forest fires, which 
have, as a rule, their origin in carelessness. In a number 
of States the citizens observe what is called Arbor Day, 
on which occasion everyone is expected to set out trees; 
the government itself encourages tree planting by offering 
special inducements to homesteaders to plant trees; at 
the same time, fires are permitted to do more damage each 
year than is compensated for by the spring tree planting. 
Many of the forest fires are caused by sparks from rail- 
road locomotives, and it seems as though it might be pos- 
sible to provide against accidents of this nature. Insur- 
ance companies are not interested in fires of this class, 
except when they spread to farm buildings, which is not 
unfrequent. The great forest fires that occurred in Michi- 
gan a few years ago obliterated several local insurance 
companies, so much farm property being involved in the 
destruction that the companies could not pay their losses. 
Every year the companies are called upon to pay losses 
resulting from this cause, and forest fires are becoming so 
numerous and destructive of late years that they may well 
look with apprehension upon the approach of spring. 





THERE seems to be a fair prospect that the respon. 
sibility for the loss of life caused by the recent fall of the 
Buddensiek buildings in Sixty-second street will be fixed 
definitely upon the persons who conspired to erect these 
-eight dwellings with material that would not hold to- 
gether. Buddensiek, his foreman and two inspectors of 
the building bureau have been indicted by the grand jury 
and required to give bail to stand trial. The investigation 
made by the coroner revealed the fact that several of the 
workmen employed on the building knew that the material 
furnished by Buddensiek was not fit to use, but their pro- 
tests against it were in vain. Buddensiek possesses a most 
unsavory reputation as a builder, being known as one 
who made a business of doing “skin” work, evading the 
requirements of the building laws, and deceiving the officers 
of the building department by a great variety of tricks and 
devices. The District Attorney has shown much activity 
in pushing the cases against the indicted men, and there is 
hope that the law will be vindicated by the punishment of 
the guilty persons. It was hoped that this disaster would 








spur up the legislature to a consideration of the bill amend. 
ing the building laws, but after a slight flurry, the matter 
was dropped, and it is scarcely probable that anything wil] 
be done with it at this session. This is exceedingly unfor. 
tunate, and the legislature is highly censurable for not 
passing this bill. For three years efforts have been made 
to secure much-needed amendments to the building laws, 
the bill now before the legislature having been approved 
by the officers of the building bureau, and urged for im. 
mediate passage three wintersago. At each session it has 
been called up, but the efforts of “skin” builders and con. 
tractors have been sufficient to prevent its passage. Under 
the present laws it is impossible to prevent the erection of 
buildings of the Buddensiek description, as he has demon. 
strated on numerous occasions. The amendments pro. 
posed, if enacted, would make it extremely difficult for 
persons of his class to jeopard the lives of citizens by put. 
ting up death traps and renting them for residences. The 
legislature has three weeks of the present session before it 
and it is to be hoped.that it may be induced to give this 
bill intelligent and unprejudiced consideration, if that be 
possible. 





THE assessment companies of Massachusetts seem to be 
of about the same general deceptive character as those of 
less pretentious States. Some months since, Commissioner 
Tarbox issued a warning to the public against several of 
these associations, and last week caused the fact to be ad. 
vertised that the Massachusetts Safety Fund Association 
“had defaulted in the payment of a death claim, after 
judgment and execution in behalf of the beneficiary and 
demand thereon made.” In its last annual report, this con- 
cern represented that on December 31 there were twenty- 
one death claims pending against it, representing a face 
value of $33,000; of these, thirteen, representing $23,000, 
were contested for alleged fraud. One of these contested 
claims was decided in favor of the beneficiary, who took 
judgment upon which the default referred to was made. 
This association is only four years old, but has been 
steadily running down for some time, having over 500 
fewer certificates in force at the beginning of the present 
year than it had a year ago; but as it wrote about 500 new 
ones last year, its actual loss of old members was over 
1000. This concern has a “safety fund” annex, but its by- 
laws stipulate that it shall not be available to members be 
fore the end of five years nor before the fund reaches 
$100,000. As it has rolled up only $16,000 in four years, 
it is not available to satisfy the execution. The warning 
published by the Commissioner will probably prove the 
death knell of the association. Then arises the conundrum, 
“ who will get the $16,000 in the safety fund ?” 

* x * * 

The new law relative to assessment companies in Mass 
chusetts goes into effect May 21, and the Commissioner of 
Insurance will then be empowered to exercise some Com 
trol over them. Under its provisions every certificate is 
sued to members must specify a sum for which the com 
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pany issuing it will be bound, and on the failure of any 
association to pay the face value of a certificate issued by 
it, the Commissioner will proceed to wind up its affairs. 
But the sharpers who run these companies are reported to 
have already devised a plan for evading the requirements 
of the law regarding the guaranteed face value of a certifi- 
cate. They propose to definitely promise to pay twenty 
per cent of the sum named in the certificate, and as much 
more as they can realize by assessment. We presume the 
Commissioner will not permit any such evasion of the spirit 
and intent of the law. If $5000 is named in the certificate, 
the beneficiary will scarcely consent to take twenty per 
cent of that sum. But the whole assessment plan rests on 
evasion, misrepresentation and deception, and the public is 
beginning to find out the truth about it. 





COST OF ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


HE principal claim made by the managers of the 
T speculative assessment companies is that they fur- 
nish life insurance “ at’ cost” and, consequently, at lower 
rates than the regular life insurance companies dv. The 
annual report of the Insurance Superintendent of this 
State, recently issued, contains statistics that show conclu- 
sively that this claim has no foundation to rest upon; on 
the contrary, they demonstrate that the members of these 
societies get less returns for their money than are paid by 
the regular life insurance companies or by the fraternal 
societies that provide death benefits to the heirs of deceased 
members. From an elaborate table accompanying the 
Superintendent’s report, wherein are given full details of 
the transactions of all the assgssment societies doing busi- 
ness in this State, we have compiled a table showing the 
receipts and expenditures of the more prominent fraternal 
and speculative societies, and the ratios of claims paid and 
expenses of management to total receipts. The list of 
companies in the accompanying table fairly represents the 


assessment business as done in this State,and includes’ 


trades unions and religious societies, as well as those of a 
secret and benevolent nature and the speculative compa- 
nies. The wide distinction that exists between the fraternal 
societies, that are organized and conducted for purely 
benevolent purposes, and the speculative companies, whose 
principal purpose is to provide snug places and fat salaries 
for their officers, is very clearly marked by the column 
that shows the ratio of management expenses to total re- 
ceipts. These receipts are derived almost entirely from 
assessments and annual dues collected from the members. 
The aggregate receipts of assessment companies of all 
kinds doing business in the State in 1884 amounted to 
$18,241,042, and of this sum only $247,426 was derived 
from interest on investments or from sources other than 
direct assessments upon members. Of the $18,241,042 re- 
ceived, but $11,159,302 was consumed in the payment of 
Claims. What became of the balance is very clearly indi- 
cated in the column showing management expenses. 

If the speculative assessment companies are furnishing 









“insurance at cost,” how comes it that it costs them so 
much more to furnish it than it does the fraternal societies ? 
The column showing the ratio of expenses to receipts pre- 
sents a curious study ; the Brooklyn Masonic Mutual Relief, 
for instance, paid $23,460 in satisfaction of claims at a cost 
of $65.75, the ratio of expense to payments being .32, while 
the Family Fund Society, a speculative concern in this 
city, collected $21,895 from its members, paid for manage- 
ment expenses $21,895, but not one dollar in settlement of 
claims. The Brooklyn Masonic Mutual shows the lowest 
ratio of expenses to receipts and the Family Fund the 
highest ; indeed, the latter is the only society in the State 
that had the stomach to swallow every dollar of receipts 
and not return a cent to its membersin any shape or form. 
Between these two extremes there is every conceivable 
variation of the figure combinations, but it will be noted 
that the speculative concerns are invariably far ahead of the 
fraternal societies in the matter of expense. The former 
are able to furnish life insurance on this plan at a cost of 
from three to seven per cent of receipts, while the specu- 
lative companies consumed in expenses anywhere from 
twenty-five to one hundred per cent. Why should the 
“actual cost” of insurance be so much greater in the one 
class of societies than it isin the other? The answer, of 
course, is that, while the fraternal societies transact their 
business with but one or two paid officers, these receiving 
only nominal compensation for the actual time they are 
employed, the speculative concerns maintain an army of 
high-priced officers, agents, solicitors, etc., and are under no 
restrictions as to their expenditures. But let the officers of 
a Masonic, Odd Fellows, trades union or religious benevolent 
society imitate the extravagance of the officers of the specu- 
lative societies, and they would be forthwith called to ac- 
count by the order they represent. The managers of the 
speculative companies, however, are accountable to no one, 
and there is no lawful authority to place any restraint 
uponthem. It is popularly supposed that the members of 
such societies select their own officers ; theoretically this 
is so, but as a matter of fact itis not. The officers, agents, 
solicitors and others interested in a company always man- 
age to hold the balance of power, by proxies or otherwise, 
at all meetings of the members, and are thus enabled to 
perpetuate themselves in office and to secure approval of 
all they do. 

Another claim made by the speculative societies is that 
they are charitable and benevolent institutions, and as 
such exempt from the operations of the insurance laws, 
the same as the friendly societies. All charitable institu- 
tions are judged by the amount of benefit they confer 
upon the public in return for the money placed at their 
disposal. As a method of showing how their blessings 
are dispensed, we have added to Superintendent McCall's 
table a column showing the ratio of claims paid to ex- 
penses of management. From this it will be seen that 
they take to heart the scriptural admonition, “the poor 
ye have always with ye,” and have apportioned their char- 
ities largely among the poor nearest at hand and without 
going out of their offices. Here again the difference be- 
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tween the speculative and fraternal societies is strongly 
marked, showing that the latter are quietly and unosten- 
tatiously performing their benevolent work among those 
who are deserving of their attention at a cost that scarcely 
covers the necessary outlay which the officers must meet 
in the regular course of business, while in the speculative 











companies the matter of salaries and other extravagancies 
constitutes a heavy tax upon the “charity” fund. Here 
we find the ratio of expenses to claims paid varying from 
almost nothing in the Brooklyn Masonic to $1526 per 
$100 in the Globe Mutual Benefit. That is to say, in the 
latter company it cost over $1500 to expend each $100 in 


How ASSESSMENT COMPANIES SPEND THEIR MONEY. 
















































































INCOME. ExpENDIFURES. Ratio or 

Bu 8. | ons 

ASSOCIATIONS OR SOCIETIES, Pe oe oa £3 

Paid by Other Total Paid for Paid for Total Dis- sia a 2 om 

Members. Receipts. Receipts. Claims. Expenses, bursements, Eg a8 | HE 

& | 7 

Se | a* | Ba 
American Co-operative Relief.............. $43,672 $206 $43,877 28,608 8,280 36,889 $7,885 65.20 | 18.87 28 9 
American Legion of Honor .......-----...-- 1,592,633 13,190 1,605,823 1,577,500 36,198 1,613,698 | seeeee. 97-63 2.2 2.3 
American Protective....... ses cesceececccees Ce eee 4,235 1,52 2,602 4,128 980 36.02 | 61.44 170.8 
Bankers and Merchants Alliance...-........ Sasa |. access 14,116 8,750 6,180 14,930 saiakenats | 60.77| 43.78 70.6 
Brooklyn Masonic Mutual Relief......--.... 20,605 167 20,772 23,460 66 23,526 2,604 | 112.94 -32 3 
Buftalo Mutual Accident .......-.--.......- OE SR aes 1,984 1,377 1,984 410 | 30.61 | 69.39 226.9 
Buffalo Mutual Life and Reserve......--.... 27,037 25 27,062 5,955 18,820 24,776 15,872 | 22.01 | 68.14] 316.0 
Catholic Benevolent Legion.........++++++- 64,072 4,914 68,986 35040 3,873 66,914 | evccess | 91.39 | 5.61 6.1 
Catholic Knights of America ..........----- 276,174 3,194 279,368 272,200 9,142 281,342 60,688 | 97-43} 327 34 
Catholic Mutual Benefit...........+.0.+-++- 152,820 1,300 154,120 150,000 2,715 152,715 36,000 | 97.33 1.76 1.8 
Central New York Accident............+++. ee ae 4,633 2,218 2,919 . 5,138 benweee 47-88 | 63.01 131.6 
Chautauqua Mutual Life..............++-+- 790 57’ 1,308 395 654 1,049 584 28.89 | 47.81 165.6 
Chosen Friends, Order of.........--....++-- 368,875 3,157 372,032 345,500 21,030 366,530 48,000 82.87 5.65 61 
Commercial Travelers....---...... peescecees 136,049 3,047 139,096 95,000 6,053 101,053 93,880 68 30 435 6.4 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident..... 4,155 18 4,173 2,476 1,703 4,179 64 5933 | 40.80| 688 
Co-operative Life and Accident.........---- 23,427 158 23,585 4,297 16,712 20,408 32,887 18 22 | 68.31 | 3889 
Covenant Mutual Benefit.........-.-.---.... 384,097 50,206 434,393 338,177 61,144 399,320 253,292 977-85 | 14.08| “181 
Dry Goods Mutual Benefit...............+. 5,238 32 5,270 5,000 671 5,671 1,374 94.88 | 12.73] 134 
Empire Order Mutual Aid.....----.----..-. 170,091 besaee 170,091 162,157 8,139 170,296 8,027 95-34 4-79 56 
Equitable Reserve Fund Life................ a ore 11,507 3,402 5,911 9,313 5,843 29.57 | 51.37 173.8 
Family Fund ..----.....0-----+++-22-ee0ees a ee SES. |. ccceve 21,895 21,895 are ean ee ae 
Fidelity Mutual Life..............-e-eeeeeee 105,938 12,116 118,054 51,130 51,911 103,041 44,980 43-31 | 43-97 101.5 
Foresters, Ancient Order of.........----.... eS See 29, 26,500 1,546 28,046 6,103 88.45; 516] 58 
Free Sons of Israel, Independent Order..... ta ae 103,618 93,000 2,590 95,590 9,655 89.75 2.50 | 2.8 
Globe Mutual Benefit............sccecceess 1,413 2,012 3,425 174 2,656 2,830 730 5.08 | 77.56 | 1,526.4 
Gold and Stock Life............+--ee-eeeees 1,305 | 12 1,317 1,375 23 1,398 1,336 | 104.40 1.73 1.7 
Golden Eagle. .......ccccccccccccecccoccoes 1,667 537 2,204 224 1,365 1,589 735 10.15 | 61.95 | 609.4 
FROUNS DERG... cc cccscccccccsscvesecesoces 83,423 1,645 85,068 64,222 19,011 83,233 25,124 75.50 | 22.35] 29.6 
Home Provident Safety Fund.........----.- 16,213 167 16,380 8,014 6,374 14,388 30,444 48.92 | 38.91 | 79.5 
Jewelers League. o.oo... ccccccccccccccccces 133,923 5,509 139,432 115,000 8,988 123,988 25,216 82.48 6.45 28 
Knights of Columbia............-e++s++000- 1,527 282 I, 988 540 1,528 875 54-59 | 28.87] 547 
Knights of Honor, S. Council.............. 2,742,615 16,830 2,759,445 2,634,717 56,062 2,690,779 408,447 95-18 2.03 2.1 
Knights of Pythias.............---e20.-..-- 560,098 379 560,477 531,571 21,571 553,143 110,737 94-84 3-85 41 
ID ccc i caewdcssoeeesssuess 1,392 14 1,406 1,311 235 1,546 1,031 93 24 | 16.72] 179 
Masonic Guild Mutual Benefit.............. 17,439 89 17,528 9,262 5,180 14,442 5,184 52.84 | 29.55 55.9 
PARNOEES BB cedcvecccccccecccccccsscccsece 65,628 560 66,189 72,380 4,197 70,577 13,037 | 109.35 6.34 5.8 
Mercantile Benefit..........sccccccercccees 95,264 2,867 | 98,131 60, 360 7,688 68,048 118,826 61.51 7-53 12.7 
Mercantile Mutual Accident Society......... 12,060 81 12,141 5,389 6,577 11,966 500 44.39 | 54-17 122.0 
Mohawk Valley Sick Benefit................ oe eee oe 349 20 253 273 160 5-73 | 72.49 | 1,265.0 
Mutual Benefit Life.......ccccccccccscccccce 86,523 828 87,350 18,113 53,764 71,876 25.434 20.74 | 61.55 | 296. 
Mutual Relief Society...............seeeee 240,241 27 240,268 171,904 60,627 232,531 5 71.55 | 25-23 | 35:2 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life.................. 939,749 | 5,515 945,261 479,967 300, 306 780,273 682,543 50.78 | 31.77 62.5 
National Benefit Society.........-----++++++ 15,810 | 4,875 20,685 3,686 16,065 19,751 25,944 17.82 | 77.66| 435.8 
National Provident Union...............++- ¢ 1,218 1,203 2,421 418 1,835 2,252 1,217 17-24 | 75-7 438.9 
New York Safety Reserve Fund............. 12,086 12,483 24,570 3,129 16,440 19,569 23.948 12.73 | 66.91 525-4 
New York State Mutual Benefit............. 29,884 1,785 | 31,669 10,517 16,800 27,317 12,251 33 21 | 53-05 159-7 
Northern Tier Masonic Mutual Relief... .... 7,422 12 | 7,434 7,282 306 7,588 2,012 97.96 4.11 4.2 
Northwestern Masonic Aid.................. 570,796 833 | 571,629 468,997 99,728 568,725 179,020 82.05 | 17-45 | 213 
Odd Fellows Mutual Aid and Benefit........ 7,233 189 7,422 7,558 244 7,803 4.441 | 101.84 3 29 3-2 
Odd Fellows Mutual Benefit............-.-- 22,440 28 | 22,468 21,256 1,159 2,415 | ccccece | 94.61 5.16 55 
Odd Fellows Provident.............cecsecee 8,827 33 | 8,859 7,920 868 8,788 937 89.40 9-79 10.9 
Owego Mutual Benefit.........---.......4. 7200 | wceoce 7,906 1,226 4,144 5,370 7,413 | 15.50 | 52.42 338.0 
PEE HOM  oscccccscrccscessncesoxeeee 1,075,703 15,060 1,090,763 1,042,500 41,424 1,083,924 222,437 95.58 | 3.80 39 
St. Lawrence Life. .c.c.sccccccscccccescccces 9,689 5,661 | 15,350 2,085 10,039 12,124 11,787 13.58 | 65.40} 481.5 
Scandinavian Grand Templar of America... . g2I 273 | 1,194 196 945 1,141 279 16.40 | 79.16 482.1 
TONS FPOTIIUN 2 oc ccscevsccsecese veces 144 12 | . ff ao Jo qo 248 | «-..- | 45-30 100.0 
Union Benehit LAague....cccccccccccecocccs 1,344 296 | 1,639 263 1,477 1,740 56 16.05 | 90.50 561.6 
WE SO cencccdcctiessoedecsascescoes 48,667 1,701 50, 368 24,981 21,424 46,405 31,443 49.60 | 42.53 85.8 
United States Mutual Accident............. | 295,157 11,677 06, 834. 116,063 171,810 287,873 44,047 37-83 | 55-99 147.2 
United Workmen, Ancient Order of......... 324,914 1,768 326,682 308,220 17,513 SENG | secccce 94-35 5.36 | 57 
United Workmen, Grand Legion...........| 6,268 538 6, 3,396 2,351 5,747 1,583 49-99 | 34-55 69.2 
Western New York Masonic Relief.......... 20,534 107 20,641 21,376 1,488 22, 7,320 | 103.56) 721 69 
Williamsburgh Masonic Mutual Benefit. .... 24,971 3,498 28,469 26,644 2,278 28,922 11,783 93-59 8.00 8.5 
Womens Mutual Insurance & Accident Co.. 23,783 2,882 26,665 7,308 20,401 27,769 9,372 27.63 76.51 2769 
Gs sb 0n-ticnsde thunssvesereedetvees | $11,062,263 | $194,666 | $11,256,932 | $9,521,970 | $1,274,462 | $10,794,834 | $2,767,330 | osee% | keass . 
“charity.” It will be observed that the Family Fund ate | in expenses $62.60 for each $100 paid out in settlement of 


up in expenses every dollar paid in by the members with- 
out paying a single claim, and, consequently, has no ratio 
in our supplemental column. In the Mutual Reserve 


Fund, E. B. Harper's company, they were more modest 
than the officers of the Globe Mutual, and only consumed 





claims. 

Further comment on the table we present is superfluous. 
It is the official showing of the manner in which assess- 
ment companies, claiming to be charitable and benevolent 
societies, furnishing life insurance “at cost,” carry on their 
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business. For many of the fraternal societies represented 
in this tabulation we have nothing but words of commend- 
ation; they are doing a good work faithfully and honestly, 
and in so doing are aiding the legitimate life insurance 
companies by educating their members to a realization of 
the importance of suitably providing for their families, and 
the more generally this is realized the better it will be for 
those companies that offer life insurance in the fullest and 
purest form. But for the speculative concerns, words are 
inadequate to express the condemnation they deserve. 
Their officers and hordes of hangers-on are fattening upon 
the funds contributed by men whom they have deceived 
and misled, and who will realize only too soon that the 
staff they leaned upon and trusted was but a broken reed, 
destined to bring disaster upon them. 
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The Assembly committee on insurance has finally reported the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Raines about the middle of February, requiring all ap- 
plications on which a life insurance policy is based, or referred to in the 
policy as part of the contract, to be attached to the policy. It also pro- 
vides that any by-law referred to as part of the contract shall also be 
printed legibly upon the policy. When the committee made the report, 
Mr, Raines was able to secure an immediate consideration of the bill by 
the House, After amending it, on motion of Mr. Husted, so that it ap- 
plies only to policies hereafter issued, it was ordered to third reading. 

The same committee also reported the bill of Senator Kiernan, which 
has already passed the Senate, amending the non-forfeiture policy act so 
that it shall not apply to policies issued on premiums to be paid in weekly 
or monthly installments, or industrial insurance. This was also ordered to 
third reading. No other insurance bills have made any progress since 
my last letter. 

Mr. Gerety of New York city has introduced in the Assembly a bill 
to incorporate The Second Mutual Fire Insurance Company of the city of 
New York, It has the usual provisions relative to the detail of manage- 
ment of corporations and the following as the corporators: Harvey N. 
Weed, James Suydam Eadie, Lewis Walker, Henry C. Field, Charles H. 
Leverich, John Eadie and Geo. W. Quackenboss. There is not much 
hope of its passing during this session. 

No further steps have been taken in regard to the new building law or 
the other act regulating the height of buildings ; they are both pending in 
the Assembly, 

There is considerable agitation over the corporation tax law, relative to 
its application to corporations which employ only a part of their capital 
in the State. Mr, Vedder introduced a bill early in the session which 
was intended to relieve those corporations from tax in this State on their 
business done in other States, but it never got through the Senate. That 
bill was intended to apply to fire insurance companies and was based on 
the Court of Appeals’ decision in the test cases with the Philadel phia fire 
insurance companies, Comptroller Chapin has now prepared a bill which 
has been introduced and reported in both houses, but this bill is not in 
tended to touch the question of fire insurance companies, only those cor- 
Porations which are included in section three of the original tax law and 
fire insurance companies coming under section five of the original statute. 
The bill enables the Comptroller to settle and compromise tax suits with 
Corporations instead of long litigation. DEACON, 
ALBANY, April 27. 












































NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Putting the Wires Under Ground. 


Last winter the legislature passed a law requiring all electric wires in 
this city to be placed under ground by the first of November next. The 
companies interested, however, instead of making any move to comply 
with the law, are using every endeavor to evade it, and there is every 
reason to fear that they will succeed. Among other excuses put forward 
is the apprehension that the opening of the streets in hot weather would 
be perilous to the public health, especially in view of the fact that there 
is reason to apprehend a cholera epidemic this season. Some medical 
men have indorsed this plea, and the city authorities are inclined to 
approve of the delay. Meantime the telegraph companies do not hesitate 
to tear up the streets whenever they wish to put down a line of pneumatic 
tubes, and the steam supply and gas companies and the Croton water 
department are digging up the streets constantly, while the laying of new 
pavements and repairing of old ones is going on continuously. Of course 
there is always more or less danger to health in opening the streets, but 
such openings as would be required to put the wires under ground would 
be but little addition to what is already going on. A correspondent of 
The Tribune thus hits off the situation : 


Dire disaster seems to threaten this city. There is a law which requires 
all telegraph wires to go under ground by November 1, and yet, if we are 
to believe the agents of the companies, death and destruction are to follow 
any move to comply with the law. According to affidavits submitted to 
the Cable Railway Commission, the effect will be similar if any attempt is 
made to use the streets for cable roads. On the other hand, the fire 
department claims that the existence of the wires above ground has already 
been the cause of many deaths and is a constant menace to life in case of 
fires ; and that hundreds of miles of wire have been placed under ground 
in Chicago, and the question of danger to the public health has never been 
raised. But then Chicago is out West, and that makes a good deal of 
difference. How would New York keep down the death rate if the public 
mind were not daily composed by contemplating the beautiful telegraph 
poles and wires? 


The Commissioner of Public Works is of the same opinion that we are, 
and fegards the excuse put forth as a mere subterfuge to enable the tele- 
graph companies to evade the law. Since the above paragraph was written, 
the commissioner has written a letter to the Health Department, in which 
he says: 


To place the telegraph and telephone wires under ground it would be 
necessary to disturb about 250,000 square yards of street surface, estimat- 
ing that 150 miles of streets would be opened for that purpose during the 
season. As the trenches for the wires will be shallow, the work can be 
done very rapidly ; no deep sub-soil will be exposed, and the trenches can 
be filled and pavements restored within twenty-four hours after excavating. 
I am inclined to the opinion that the sanitary effect of the work as repre- 
sented by your department and to the public is greatly over-estimated, 
and I shall deem it my duty to promptly enforce any authority conferred 
on me to compel companies to place wires, now suspended over the 
streets, under ground. 





The Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Fire Underwriters Union, 


Tue Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Fire Underwriters Union met in 
annual session at Minneapolis, on Tuesday, April 22, The following are 
the names of gentlemen who were present : 

R. B. Basford, Winona; Colonel J. F. Bates, Dubuque; W. C. Bre- 
denhagen, Carver; T. W. Briggs, Appleton; George Banta, Madison ; 
E. H. Berry, Milwaukee ; R. R. Briggs, Sioux Falls; David Beveridge, 
Minneapolis ; A. A. Crandall, Rochester; A. A. Cratsenberg, St. Paul ; 
T. R. Daniel, Minneapolis; H. DeMott, Minneapolis; P. A. Daggett, 
Muscoda, Wis.; W, D. Fargo, Anamosa; John Howley, Chicago; H. P. 
Hubbell, Winona; E. E. Hughson, St. Paul ; George W. Hall, St. Paul ; 
H. C. Hill, Minneapolis; E. M. Hitchcock, Northfield; L. S. Hazen, 
Huron ; W. J. Howard, St. Paul; J. H. Griffith, St. Paul ; J. C. Griffiths, 
Madison; Otto E. Greeley, Minneapolis; C. W. Kibbee, St. Paul; D. 
J. Lilly, Owatonna ; {George W. Lovejoy, St. Paul; J. J. McDonald, 
Owatonna; H. L. Morse, St. Paul ; A. K. Murray, St. Paul ; E. V. Munn, 
Beloit; John McClure, St. Paul; J. F. McSween, Minneapolis ; C. E. 
Norbeck, LaCrosse; C. W. Potter, Milwaukee; William E, Page, Min- 
neapolis; A. H. Page, New Landon, Wis ; George E. Redfield, Chicago ; 
David Schultze, Milwaukee; William Shaw, Owatonna; C. H. Taylor, 
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Chicago; A. J. Trumbull, St. Paul ; J. H. Warner, Milwaukee ; George 
S. Williams, Milwaukee ; C. L. Whittemore, St, Paul; Joseph Wien- 
mann, Faribault. 

The session was opened by an address by the president, C. W. Potter, 
who gave a review of the year’s work and dwelt upon the necessity of 
continuing the organization. He also showed the urgency of the main- 
tenance of good fire departments and other means of fire protection, for 
which the Underwriters Union had labored in the past and should labor 
in the future. The secretary, J. C. Griffiths, reported that during the past 
year the Union had rated 157 towns, distributed as follows : Dakota, 19; 
Minnesota, 64 ; Wisconsin, 73; Montana, 1. Elevators and warehouses 
on eight lines of railroads in Minnesota were also rated. The Union has 
printed and distributed several thousand tariffs for these towns, as fol- 
lows: For Wisconsin, 5335; for Minnesota, 7950; for Dakota, 2300, 
These tariffs have been distributed among all the companies doing busi- 
ness in the 157 towns, as well as to agents. Wherever towns have been 
rated, local boards have been organized, with regular officers. 

The feasibility of dissolving the present union in two separate organiza- 
tions was discussed, and it was resolved to form two new associations, 
one to embrace Wisconsin and the other Minnesotaand Dakota. The 
following gentlemen were appointed a committee to consider the question 
of the dissolution and also the division of the property of the old associa- 
tion among the new ones: J. J. McDonald, J. C. Kibbee, J. H. Warner, 
E. E. Hughson, J. F. Bates, J. H. Griffith. 

No action was taken touching the future of the business or any advance 
in rates, as it was thought these subjects would more properly come be- 
fore the new organizations. The remainder of the afternoon was given to 
a discussion of questions pertaining to the relation of the companies to 
the insured. Comments were made on the severity of the losses sustained 
by nearly all companies during the past year, and consideration was 
given to the necessity of an advance of rates to meet the drain upon their 
capital. The discussion referred to the failure of the insuring public to 
appreciate that it is equally interested with the companies in keeping 
down the fire loss. The quicker the people learn this, the quicker will 
they be relieved from rates which may now seem to them exorbitant. The 
carelessness of a few makes insurance expensive for the many. All hon- 
est people, it was held, should frown down dishonest claims against the 
companies, and also assist the companies in ‘punishing people who at- 
tempted fraud. The public can secure the lowest rates only by aiding to 
the utmost in the prevention of fires and in the discouragement of efforts 
to obtain unfair settlements from companies. 

At the sessions on the following day (Wednesday), the matter of break- 
ing up the old union into two was taken up and the action decided on. 
The reason for this is said to be the fact that too much territory was em- 
braced for a single organization, and for some time the business has, for 
practical purposes, been conducted as if there were two separate organi- 
zations. The division gives two unions of a similar nature to the old one. 
One is the Wisconsin Fire Underwriters Union, and the other is the 
Minnesota and Dakota Underwriters Union. The former association 
then elected the following officers: J. H. Warner, Milwaukee, president ; 
W. L. Jones, Milwaukee, vice-president ; J. C. Griffiths, Madison, secre- 
tary and treasurer ; G. E. Redfield, Chicago ; Daniel Schultz, Milwaukee ; 
A. H. Main, Madison; J. F. Bates, Dubuque; Theodore W. Briggs, 
Appleton, executive committee. The Minnesota and Dakota Union 
elected J. J. McDonald, Owatonna, president ; A. J. Trumbull, St. Paul, 
vice-president ; A. K. Murray, St. Paul, secretary and treasurer; J. H. 
Griffith, St. Paul; C. W. Kibbee, St. Paul ; Otto E. Greeley, Minneapo- 
lis ; J. F. McSween, Minneapolis, and W. C. Bredenhagen of Carver, ex- 
ecutive committee. 

In the evening a supper was tendered to the Wisconsin and Dakota 
delegations by the Minnesota underwriters. Toasts were responded to 
by E. G. Page, David Beveridge and O. Greeley of Minneapolis, Judge 
Bates of Dubuque, Iowa, Mr. Griffiths of Madison, Wis., and others. 
The poet of the evening was H. P, Hubbell of Winona. 

A meeting for routine business of the Minnesota and Dakota Union 
was held on Thursday. 





Dust Explosions. 


SPEAKING about dust explosions, says The Milling World, a case from 
Germany is worthy of notice. A sack of flour, falling down stairs, opened 


and scattered the contents in a cloud through the lower room, where a 





burning gas flame set fire to the dust, causing an explosion which lifted 
part of the roof of the mill and broke almost all the windows. There can 
be no doubt that the majority of dust explosions are, like mine disasters 
due to open lights, and as this danger can be practically avoided by the 
use of the incandescent electric lights, there really seems to be no valid 
reason why it should not be introduced more generally, as those estab. 
lishments which have used it express themselves in its favor, No matter 
how carefully other lights are guarded, an absolute safety, as long as the 
globes are intact, is offered only by the incandescent lamps, where the 
atmosphere or the dust has no access whatever to the flame, The above 
instance teaches also how little is necessary to start an explosion in the 
cleanest mill, so long as open lights are used ; how much greater must 
the danger be in establishments where the air is constantly charged with 
dust, and where cleanliness is looked upon as of minor importance! 





The Union Mutual Life and its New York Agency, 


WE noticed in a recent issue the retirement of J. H. Blauvelt as New 
York agent of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. The presi. 
cent of the company has issued the following notice regarding the New 
York office : 

DEAR Sir—James H. Blauvelt ceased, on the 18th inst., to be the 
agent of this company in New York. For the present R. H. Matson 
will have charge of the office and all payments are to be made to him, 
After the 1st of May we shall have a new office in New York, well 
located and more easy of access than our present one; and as soon as 
practicable, Mr. Blauvelt’s successor will be appointed. You will be 
advised of the location of the new office and of the name of our new 
agent. Yours truly, Joun E. DeWirr, 

President Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, 

PoRTLAND, ME., April 22. 

The Union Mutual Life is pushing for good’business in a wide field, and 
the company is well organized and is in excellent condition. Last year 
the premiums aggregated $718,179, and the payments to policyholders 
amounted to $668,878. The excess of total income over total disburse- 
ments for the year carried an increase to the surplus, which on January 1 
last amounted to $728,834. The assets for the same date amounted to 


$6,322,002. 





Good Results from a Life Policy. 


THE Buffalo Commercial Advertiser testifies that when the late Charles W. 
McCune was quite a young man, he took out a policy for a moderate sum 
in the Washington Life Insurance Company of New York. Through the 
succeeding years the premiums were paid in full, aggregating $1,515.84, the 
dividends remaining with the company. Soon after Mr. McCune’s lamented 
death, the company’s general agent for this State came to Buffalo and court- 
eously aided the executors in procuring the proper certificate, which, upon 
being forwarded to the company, brought a prompt return of their check 
for the face of the policy, $2500, with additions from dividends of $903, the 
amount of the last semi-annual payment being deducted. The policy 
thus paid six per cent compound interest on the premium paid in twenty- 
four years. The additions show an average dividend of fifty-nine per 
cent of the premiums paid, and a profit to the estate of $1,887.16. These 
figures are worthy of more than passing notice. They indeed speak well 
for the company, which for a quarter of a century has been quietly at work 
insuring lives, and the results of whose unostentatious, conservative and 
economical methods they forcibly exemplify. 





Corporation vs. Stockholders. 
THE charter of the Citizens Insurance Company of Cincinnati authorized 
it to have a capital of $50,000, which might be increased to $200,000, For 
years the company has been operating on a capital of $100,000, and the 
enterprising managers determined to increase it to $200,000, as provided 
by the charter. It appears that ninety-six per cent of the stock repre- 
sented was cast in favor of the increase with four per cent opposed ; and 
representing this small minority Alice B. Bowler commenced an action a 
few days ago in the Common Pleas Court of Hamilton county against the 
Citizens Insurance Company and F. X. Reno, its president, defendants, 
praying that said corporation, its officers and agents, be restrained from 
increasing the stock of said corporation, or from taking any steps in that 
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behalf. A temporary restraining order was allowed, and the stockholders’ 
meeting was adjourned to await the result of the issue, A demurrer was 
filed and the petition and the cause argued and submitted to Judge Max- 
well, who disposed of the case by denying the injunction as prayed for’ 
and dismissing the petition of the plaintiff at her costs. The Court, in dis- 


posing of the case, said substantially as follows : 


This is an action by Alice B. Bowler, a stockholder in the corporation, 
ainst the Citizens Insurance Company to enjoin the corporation from 
increasing its capital stock to $200,000, : ; 

The provision of the charter under which the increase is sought to be 

i follows: 
werThe satel stock of this company shall be $50,000, which may be in- 
creased, at the will of the stockholders, to $200,000, and shall be com- 
es of $20.” 

7 or aintit Soko that the ‘will of the stockholders” mentioned in 
the section of the charter just referred to means the will of every stock- 
holder, and that unanimous consent must be had before the stock can be 
increased. The simple question for decision is whether or not the act 
sought to be done is a corporate act or only an act of the stockholders. 
There is an unbroken and uniform line of decisions that any corporate 
act may be done or performed by a majority of the stockholders, and that 
the minority are bound by their action. The contention of the plaintiff is 
that it is not a corporate act and, therefore, she cannot be bound unless 
her consent is had, and cases are cited to the court in support of this 
proposition. We cannot take this view of the law. Every case cited by 
counsel for plaintiff discloses the fact that the act sought to be done was 
something entirely new and out of the usual order of corporate acts, as, 
for instance, to change the termini of a railroad, or to construct an en- 
tirely different line of road where the charter of a corporation had pre- 
scribed particularly between what points the railroad was to be operated. 

Furthermore, when one subscribes to the stock of a corporation, he 
merges his individuality and delegates a certain portion of his authority 
to the corporation. In such a case a majority must govern. This is 
democracy pure and simple. The plain reading of the clause ‘‘at the 
will of the stockholders ” would seem to make the power to increase the 
stock to $200,000 a part of the original charter, and not something new 
sought to be engrafted on after the company was formed. The injunction 
will be denied and the petition dismissed at the costs of plaintiff. 


The Citizens will therefore increase its capital to $200,000 and be in 
better position than ever before to compete for business, 





The Continental Life of Hartford. 


Tue Continental Life Insurance Company ranks as one of the stanchest 
life insurance institutions, having headquarters at Hartford ; its resources 
are substantial and extensive, and the management has always been con- 
servative and sagacious. By its twenty-first annual statement the assets 
are shown to amount to $2,417,528, and the surplus $398,649. The pre- 
miums last year aggregated $195,411, and the payments to policyholders 
were $244,352. Such a showing no co-operative assessment competitor 
can present, notwithstanding all the trumpet blowing such classes of 
companies make about cheap life insurance. The Continental Life was 
able to make such disbursements to policyholders by virtue of its ac- 
cumulated reserve and the annual interest receipts. The company wrote 
last year 1285 policies, giving insurance for $1,787,952, and the policies 
in force at the end of the year were 8479, insuring $8,714,528. During 
the twenty-one years of corporate existence the mortality experience has 
been decidedly favorable, the company having paid for claims by death 
or maturity since organization $3,009,633 as against $3,393,676, which rep- 
resents the expected payments by death and maturity. Altogether, the 
Continental Life has done well, and we trust to see it pursue a more 
aggressive course when the proper time arrives. 





The New Hampshire Insurance Report. 
From the annual report of Oliver Pillsbury, Insurance Commissioner of 
New Hampshire, advance sheets of which have been received, we make 
the following extracts of an interesting nature : 


Tue RETROSPECT AND PRrospEcT OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


The stability of the fire insurance institution has been severely tested 
from year to year without any very marked conflagrations since the excep- 
tional Chicago and Boston fires. Those conflagrations sent a thrill of 
consternation through all the ranks of business enterprise. Insurance 
companies were consumed by the score, and it was a long time before any- 
thing like tranquil equilibrium was restored. These events served to 
awaken a spirit of invention. Appliances for the extinguishment of fires 
were multiplied. Enormous expenditures for water-supply were incurred. 








Fire engine companies have been organized and equipped regardless of 
expense, And what has been the outcome? It is a debatable question 
to-day whether the fire waste does not increase out of proportion to the 
increase of insurable property in this country. While all this commend- 
able zeal has been developed in one direction, and these enormous ex- - 
penses rolled up, until recently the subject of precautions and preventions 
has commanded but very little attention. Here and there a feeble voice 
has been raised, to be well-nigh quenched in the rattle of machinery for 
quenching fires. But one really potent and practical movement has been 
heard from: I allude, of course, to the operations of the manufacturers’ 
mutuals. These have proved a hopeful revelation to the insuring public, 
They have demonstrated that with a code of precautionary rules, and fre- 
quent inspections to secure strict compliance with these rules, the fire 
waste may be very much abated. 

Many cities have adopted ordinances regulating the construction of 
buildings, to be feebly enforced, but State legislation has nowhere taken 
hoid of the subject in earnest. I invited the attention of the legislature to 
this matter several years ago, but it was then thought that the people were 
not educated up to the necessity for action. 

The mere matter of whether chimneys should be built one or two bricks 
thick, the proper handling and storing of lubricating oils, illuminating 
fluids and other highly combustible substances, would make a vast differ- 
ence in the fire waste. A record of fires and insurances, and a searching 
inquisition as to the cause made by competent authority immediately after 
the occurrence, would, in my judgment, tend to increased watchfulness, 
and thus abate the evil. On this subject the very able Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts well says : ‘‘ The authority of the State to provide 
for the common safety from fire perils by laws controlling the erection and 
maintenance of combustible structures is indisputablé. Its duty to do so 
seems as obvious, Entirely consistent with individual liberty is the 
maxim of the common law, that every man shall so use his own that he 
shall not injure another. This applies to the maintenance of safe con- 
ditions in existing structures, as well as to sound caution in original 
construction, for both of which the law should provide.” 

People are restive and scolding over exorbitant insurance rates, but this 
effects nothing. Until something is done to lessen losses, there is no 
probability of a permanent reduction. Rates must be graduated to cover 
losses, expenses, and a fair percentage on the capital invested as a guar- 
antee. Insurance companies are not reservoirs to be tapped at pleasure, 
as many people seem to assume. They simply serve as middlemen to 
collect from the many who do not lose, to indemnify the few who do. 
Every successful fraud, every loss through neglect or through carelessness 
as well as every unavoidable insured loss, comes in to swell the premium 
each insured person has to pay. The people doall the paying. The jury- 
man who weakens in favor of the culprit, decides against the public instead 
of against the insurance company. Measures for the reduction of the fire 
waste really concern the public more than they do the insurance company. 

It is true there is more to burn than formerly ; but the fire wasce of to- 
day is out of all proportion to what it was during the fi‘nt and tinder-box 
age, when an open, snapping fire was the only means of heating, and in- 
surance, especially in the rural districts, was scarcely known. Conditions 
are changed. The lucifer match has been invented. Oil and gas have 
become the light of the world in place of less inflammable materials. 
Combustible substances or compounds have been multiplied and diffused 
through the nameless industries. The incendiary tobacco-pipe, cigar and 
cigarette are found and tolerated everywhere, to the annoyance and dis- 
gust of all cleanly and decorous people. True, property waste is but an 
outside function of this body and brain-destroying curse. 

With all these changed circumstances and their results in view, is it 
not quite as important that public attention should be directed to the sub- 
ject of precautions and preventives as to the extinguishment of fires ? 

Carefully collated statistics show the fire loss in 1884 in this country to 
have reached the enormous sum of $110,000,000, or more than $2 
per capita for every man, woman and child. This is so much absolute 
loss to the wealth of the country, and would bean insupportable burden 
to any country of less recuperative resources. The flippant phrase, “fully 
insured,” which is seemingly so satisfactory to most persons, does not 
mean reproduction. Insurance companies produce nothing; they only 
pass over to the loser what they collect from the public in premiums 
charged for insurance, so that the public not only pay the loss, but have 
to pay for the expense of doing this business. 

The experience of the past must be accepted as a guide to the future, 
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This $110,000,000 loss of 1884 must be the key note for establishing rates 
for 1885, and precludes any hope for rate reduction. It is safe to say this 
enormous waste is as needless as it is frightful. Who can resist the con- 
viction that much of the negligence and criminal carelessness which con- 
tributes to it is engendered by confidence reposed in insurance? But the 
misconception and abuse of this beneficent institution are chargeable with 
these results, rather than the institution itself, Should all insurance be 
interdicted for a term of five years, the fire waste would shrink to a frac- 
tion of what it is now, whatever other results might follow. I do not, of 
course, advocate so radical a measure, but wait in hope that the good 
sense of the people will be aroused to the pitch of adopting measures to 
abate the great evil of fire waste. 
OvER-INSURANCE, 

Although I have frequently dwelt on this subject, I make no apology 
for briefly alluding to it again, It is doubtless the most prolific source of 
fratid, if not of fire waste, that attaches to the business, and the perpe- 
trators should be searched outand punished. To say nothing of its crim- 
inal immorality, it is a sheer robbing of the honest portion of the public. 
It does not seem to be a matter difficult to reach. Primarily, the owner 
of the property is the best judge of its value. Of course it is the agent’s 
or the insurer’s duty to exercise and apply intelligent judgment. The 
field of investigation stops here, One or the other, or both, of these par- 
ties are knowing to the transaction, and should be responsible for the 
result. Insurance companies may sometimes sly in an approving wink, 
but the owner and agent usually makethe contract. Stringent enactments 
with suitable penalties attached, to be inflicted on these parties in propor- 
tion to their share in the perpetration of the offense, could not fail to les- 
sen the evil. 

Decisive action in this direction would, in my judgment, check incen- 
diarism ; while the enactment of iniquitous valued policy laws, so fre- 
quently attempted, would inevitably induce and invite to the commission 
of this crime for pecuniary gain. 

Insurance companies may do much by sharp instructions to their agents, 
vigorously enforced. A great deal of property is insured without inspec- 
tion, and of course without any definite knowledge of its surroundings 
or of the character of the owner. No other business is transacted by sen- 
sible men in this loose manner. If the commissions are insufficent to 
compensate for the proper personal inspection of risks, it would be wise 
economy to increase them, and then require the work to be done. 


. LirE INSURANCE, 


The life insurance institution needs no words of commendation at this 
late day. It has outlived the experimental period, growing stronger and 
stronger in adverse conditions, having withstood the shock of war and 
the successive panics and business depressions that have thrown doubt 
and uncertainty over all other financial institutions, and engulfed thous- 
ands of business enterprises in temporary if notirretrievable ruin. Amid 
all the adversities that have retarded the progress of the country, and not 
unfrequently convulsed great business enterprises, disappointing the 
hopes and anticipations of their projectors, this institution has pursued 
the even tenor of its way, unruffled by suspensions or embarrassments, 
continuing to dispense its millions laid up in store for the protection, sup- 
port and consolation of widows, orphan children and dependants, whose 
natural protectors have dropped out from the busy ranks of life. Life 
insurance companies are the storehouses of the prudent forethought which 
prompts the affectionate father to fix an anchor somewhere for the protec- 
tion of his loved ones, whatever may betide him, They serve, too, a like 
purpose for those who look forward to the period when their vigor may 
be on the wane, and when the labor of their hands fails to procure com- 
fortable support. Misfortune not unfrequently renders this period of life 
hopelessly embarrassing and gloomy. In such cases an endowment pol- 
icy proves an inspiring anchor to the windward. 

The life insurance companies of this country now hold very nearly 
$500,000,000 of assets, a sum at once startling in its magnitude. They 
disbursed in claims and dividends on policies, in 1884, $48,746,041, and 
added to their permanent assets about $20,000,000. These immense dis- 
bursements have reached every hamlet in our*broad land, lighting up the 
homes of the bereaved and disconsolate, inspiring hope and courage 
where otherwise blank poverty and destitution may have constituted the 
only inheritance. This work has proceeded so quietly as to command 
but little attention from the busy multitude, although it is arresting the 
attention of the thoughtful and provident more and more every year, 





Criticisms as to some of its methods are still heard, and 
good faith are not to be deprecated. Fraternal discussion of principles 
devoid of the spirit of rivalry which seeks to gain advantages one one 
another, can only secure good results. Any other form of discussion 
deserves no place where the common good of all is at stake, 

Confidence in the institution is an established fact, and the little yelpers 
and big harpers who attack it for the purpose of inflating their tempora: 
bubbles, might as well butt their heads against the rock of Gibraltar, with 
the view of battering down its hoary front. 

The shrewdest investigators, who have accumulated and control large 
means, are investing in life insurance, to protect themselves and their 
dependants against the unforeseen vicissitudes of fortune as never before, 
showing that they have more confidence in the stability of the institution 
than in their own business operations and enterprises. 

This cannot otherwise than inspire confidence among the more numer. 
ous class who have less facilities and opportunities for investigation, and 
who may be inclined to invest a small portion of their earnings to secure 
the protection life insurance affords, 


if Taised in 





Fire Losses and Laboring Men. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Fireman’s Journal, writing about fire losses and 
workingmen, says: ‘‘ For what is a loss by fire to one is a loss toall, more 
or less. Let the poor man especially stop to think of the millions of dol- 
lars of property destroyed by fire every year ; the destruction of factories 
and shops in different trades is a special loss to the pogr man. He will 
say ‘‘it’s not my place or property, and if it is insured, the firm or firms 
will get their money from the insurance companies, and sometimes more 
money than it is worth.” Brother workingmen, stop! listen to me! If 
you think that way, you are wrong; you don’t look at it right. [ama 
poor man like you—a fireman working for a salary. I was once like 
you ; I used to look at the matter like you, but I have found out that I 
was wrong. It is a loss to everyone—this waste of property by fire, 
Please read what I say, and you will see that you are the main victims 
in theend. Of all kinds of loss, hard times, famine, war, plagues, fire 
and other calamities, a misfortune to a poor man of any kind is harder for 
him than the man of means, because the less a man has of wealth the less 
he can afford tolose. If he has plenty of money, he can recover him- 
self better and easier than the poor man, because he has money left to 
Start again in business. If poor, he cannot, because it takes money to 
make more. If a poor man wants to move from one house to another, he 
must not only have money to pay his rent in advance, but also have 
money to move to another place. By fire a man loses directly and 
indirectly. Whatever causes fire, the working or laboring man suffers 
most, because he is the poorest and least able to stand the loss; 
and, one way or another, in the end he is the one to pay and suffer the 
most from it. So it is to his interest to stop this loss if he can, by being 
careful and doing what he can, according to his means or the circum- 
stances will permit; he can be careful in his own family to see that 
chimneys are kept clean, that his stove-pipe is a safe distance from the 
wood and ceiling, and other little cautions that will prevent fire. Little 
trifles amount to great things. Some big fires are caused sometimes bya 
little cigar or match in the hands of a careless person, thrown in the 
proper place to start a fire. Defective stove-pipes, flues and chimneys, 
and many other thoughtless and careless ways too numerous to mention, 
cause a large part of the fires,” 





Insurance as Affecting the Responsibility of the Carrier. 


In the United States Circuit Court at Charleston, S. C., last week, there 
came up the case of Inman, Swan & Co. of New York vs. the South Car- 
olina Railway Company, a claim for $15,000 loss on cotton destroyed by 
fire in the South Carolina Railway yard on October 29, 1883. The cotton 
was shipped from Newberry and Laurens by the Greenville and Colum- 
bia Railroad on bills of lading which stipulated that “‘in case of any loss 
by damage done to or sustained by any cotton herein receipted for during the 
transportation, the company alone shall be responsible therefor in whose 
custody the cotton was at the time of the loss, and the company incurring 
such liability shall have the benefit of any insurance which may be effected 
upon the said cotton.” 

The evidence of the plaintiff's witness disclosed the fact that there had 
been insurance effected on the cotton by the shippers or plaintiffs in the 
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Marine Insurance Company, which more than covered the loss, and that 
+ had been stipulated in the policy, between the insurance company and the 
: ‘oper, that in the event of loss the assured agreed to subrogate to the in- 
pin all their claims against the transportation of said cotton not exceeding 
id by the said insurers. 

fae Dwore counsel offered no evidence, but asked the Court to 
instruct the jury to find for the defendant upon the ground that the con- 
tract in the bill of lading, by which the plaintiff was bound to give the 
railroad company the benefit of the insurance, was a condition precedent 
to their right to recover, and the plaintiff’s testimony having shown that 
the insu : ” 
either given the railroad company the benefit of it or offered to give them 
the benefit of it, they could not recover. é 

The position taken by the plaintiff in reply is: First, that the contract 
in the bill of lading is void as against public policy and unreasonable ; 
second, if valid it only entitles the defendant to its benefit on payment of 
the loss ; third, if this provision of the bill of lading is valid, it is of no avail 
unless the policy be a good policy ; fourth, if this clause be valid it creates 
no obligation upon the shipper to effect valid insurance ; fifth, if from any 
cause the same shall prove invalid, the shipper is not responsible to the 
carrier therefor ; sixth, the carrier is still liable as a common carrier, not- 
withstanding the stipulation of the bill of lading ; seventh, the plaintift in 
this case is not exempted if his loss was occasioned by fire. 

The defendant replied to the position of the plaintiff that the contract of 
insurance is made with full knowledge of the bill of lading, but as the 
bill of lading has the contract of shipment, the insurance is effected upon 
the cotton in transit. That in this case, from the evidence even for re- 
covery upon the policy, the insuranec company has waived to the shipper 
all conditions growing out of the clause in the bill of lading, and has agreed 
to pay them the insurance in case he does not recover from the South Caro- 
lina Railway Company, thereby acknowledging the liability of the insurance 
company to the shipper, and the shipper is precluded from saying that 
there has been no insurance effected by him and that there is no insur- 
ance of which he will have the beneliit. 

After hearing the arguments, Judge Bond charged the jury in accordance 
with the three following requests of the defendant’s counsel : 

First. That the bill or bills of lading under which the cotton of the 
plaintiffs in this case was transported by the defendant constitutes the 
contract of the parties, and the plaintiffs are bound by the stipulation of 
defendant company and shall have the benefit of any insurance that may 
have been effected upon or on account of said cotton. 

Second. That the plaintiffs before they can recover against the said 
defendant must show that they have performed their part of this contract 
by proving that they have given the South Carolina Railway Company the 
benefit of the insurance, or that they have been ready to perform their 
contract by tendering such benefit, and that the same has been refused. 

Third. That if the jury find that an agreement was made between the 
plaintiffs and their insurers, by which the insurers waived the proofs of 
the loss and admitted the claim of the plaintiffs to be due by them on 
January 1, 1884, the plaintiffs agreed to give time upon the said claim to 
the insurers, and meantime to press the claim for the cotton against the 
South Carolina Railway Company, defendants, in consideration of pay- 
ment to plaintiffs by their insurers of six per cent interest per annum on 
the said admitted claim from January 1, 1884, then the plaintiffs cannot 
recover and the verdict must be for the defendant. The jury found for 
the defendant as directed. 





Natural Gas Explosions at Pittsburgh. 
Tue Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, having made inquiries among city 
insurance officers respecting the losses by natural gas explosions, reports 
them as follows : 

A gentleman in the office of the Citizens Fire Insurance Company said : 
“Fires have resulted in several instances from explosions, and in every 
instance the company will deny any liability, holding that gas compa- 
nies are liable for any and all damages that may occur.” 

An official of the Pennsylvania Insurance Company said: ‘* There is 
no use talking about the safety of the subterranean conduits for natural 
gas. Itis all nonsense, The volatility of this gas is such as to defy con- 
finement, and as soon as it leaves the pipes it permeates the earth, radiat- 
ing in all directions, Cellars form a semi-reservoir for it, but, of course, 


rance had been effected, and there being no evidence that they had - 





it is dissipated through the house through the air in an odorless state, and 
any exposure to fire causes instantaneous ignition and immediate explo- 
sion. In my opinion, no pipe within a pipe or pipes within pipes will be 
adequate to their requisitions. The only method that can at present be 
resorted to to safely conduct this gas is a surface pipe. This pipe differs ~ 
in no particular from the underground pipe, and may be extended on the 
surface to all parts of the city and vicinity. Gas escaping from it is dis- 
sipated through the air and is harmless. This scheme has been tried 
very successfully in Oil City and throughout the oil country, and not an 
accident has happened in my recollection. As to the insurance men's 
remedy in the matter of natural gas explosions, I have only this to say, 
that we shall have to charge gun-powder-mill rates if we insure at all. 
These rates are about fifty per cent.” 

A representative of the Peoples Insurance Company said: ‘‘ We don't 
admit of any liability on account of explosions or fires resulting there- 
from.” 


MERE MENTION. 


—Of Buffalo’s 28,500 houses, only 6400 are of brick ; the rest are wooden. 

—The late bishop of London carried insurance on his life for $215,000. 

—The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company is represented at 
Boston by Howard Slade. 

—The term of J. M. Forster, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
will expire in a short time. 

—J. W. Crawford succeeds F. E. Overall as secretary of the Alabama 
Insurance Company of Mobile. , 

—Wnm. V. McGrath, vice-president of the United Firemens Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, died on April 14, aged sixty years. 

—George H. Andrews has been elected vice-president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, to succeed Mr. McCurdy, elected president. 

—Maxwell Sanford of Reon, Ia., special agent of the Western depart- 
ment of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, died at his home, suddenly, 
on the roth inst. 

—A new insurance association with a name as long as a pumpkin vine, 
The Michigan Mutual Tornado, Cyclone and Windstorm Insurance Com- 
pany, has been organized at Hastings. 

—George O. Carpenter has admitted his son, Frederick B. Carpenter, 
for some years past connected with his insurance agency in Boston, 
Mass., to a partnership in the concern. 

—T. A. Cary, of John B. Cary & Son, general agents at Richmond of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, was in New York 
during the past week on his wedding tour. 

—We have received from the Firemens Insurance Company of Balti- 
more a picture of its handsome structure, the Firemens Building, erected 
last year. It ranks among the best business buildings in Baltimore. 

—A claim for the loss of 5000 hand grenades, totally consumed by the 
fire which extended from the Langham House, Chicago, into the building 
where the hand grenades were stored, has been made against the insur- 
ance companies, 

—It is said that the Mutual Reserve of this city, declining to ‘‘ put up” 
the deposit required by the laws of Virginia, may be required to shut 
up, as the case has been presented to the grand jury at Richmond, and is 
likely to be reached soon, 

—Insurance Commissioner Tarbox reports that the Massachusetts 
Safety Fund Association of Boston, a co-operative, ‘‘has defaulted in the 
payment of a death claim, after judgment and execution in behalf of the 
beneficiary and demand thereon made,” 

—Dr. George H. Wellman, manager and medical examiner of the 
Homeeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company at Boston, reports a good 
business under the company’s $100 policies. There is a demand for 
small life policies among certain classes, and the Homceopathic has taken 
advantage of this want. 

—Major C. F, Ulrich, of the Mutual Life, who was wounded in the Spuy- 
ten Duyvil railroad accident, sued the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad for damages. The railroad company set up the defense that 
Major Ulrich met with the accident while traveling on a pass of the com- 
pany, which absolved it from responsibility by reason of the stipula- 
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tions therein, but the major was equal to the emergency by showing in 
rebuttal that he purchased parlor car accommodations, and the court sus- 
tained his position that he could sue for damages. Last week he obtained 
a verdict for $1600 in the Court of Common Pleas. 


—The Italian minister of public works has under consideration the 
organization of a national accident insurance bank, and has addressed a 
lengthy circular to the superintendents and chief engineers of public 
works, requesting them to enlist the sympathy of the workmen under 
their charge for the project. 

—The Standard Insurance Company of Cincinnati rcinsured its out- 
standing risks last week in the Commercial of the same city. The 
Standard was organized in 1883 with A. J. Mullane as president. The 
reason for the company’s retirement is, we understand, that the president 
is about to take a trip to Europe. 


—Charles S. Hollinshead, who has been known as assistant secretary of 
the Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia, kas been given the title 
of general manager of the fire department, as being more descriptive of 
his official relations with the company. John M. Cowell has been elected 
secretary to succeed John B, Craven, resigned. 


—The Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung, in its review of last year’s busi- 
ness of the German insurance companies of the different kinds, says that 
the hail and animal insurance concerns will never offer a lucrative field to 
insurance men ; the work and trouble are great, the experience gathered 
is deceptive, and during the most favorable years the average profits are 
small, 

—The departure of Morris Franklin from the general agency of the 
Niagara Insurance Company to assume the duties of his new position with 
the Sun of London, was made the occasion of a happy presentation to 
him by his associates in the Niagara office. It took the form of a very 
handsome ring, suitably engraved, and on the outside were enameled Mr. 
Franklin’s initials, ‘‘M. F.,” in fac-simile of his signature. 


—The lake underwriters have decided to introduce a system of outfit 
inspection for sailing vessels during the summer season. The hull sur- 
veys being made in winter, when the vessels are stripped and laid up and 
the outfits stored in the sail lofts, there is no certainty as to the good con- 
dition of sails and running rigging, but this important fact is taken for 
granted. It has often turned out that outfits were not in seaworthy 
condition. 

—A party insured his house as a “ two-story hard-finished building and 
as a boarding house.”’ After it had burned, it was shown that the lower 
story was hard-finish, but the story above was finished by what is known 
as a ‘cloth or paper finish,” and that the building had never been used 
as a boarding house, but had been merely leased for that purpose. The 
Supreme Court of New York decided that in this case there was a mis- 
representation of a material fact which increased the risk, and therefore 
avoided the policy. 

—Professor Adolph Vogt found the following proportions of death by 
consumption per 10,000, basing his deductions on the rate of death during 
five years in the Canton Zurich, Switzerland: Brickmakers, 6 ; teamsters, 
8; smiths, 9; farmers, 11; dyers and bleachers, 15; bookbinders, 17 ; 
saddlers, 20; millers, 20; street laborers, 23; house carpenters, 24 ; 
bakers, 25; wheelwrights, 26; shoemakers, 26; turners, 29; foundry 
workers, 29 ; house painters, 31; coopers, 33; joiners and glaziers, 35 ; 
instrument makers, 37; butchers, 37; locksmiths, 41; stone cutters 
(masons), 47 ; tailors, 50; printers, 130. 


—A correspondent at Biddeford, Me., writes: ‘‘ We find the operation 
of our local board very effective under the management of the New Eng- 
land Exchange, and no difficulty is now experienced in maintaining full 
tariff rates. I have been in the business nearly twenty years as an under- 
writer and adjuster, and am free to say that in all that time the insurance 
business had not attained so high a standard in good management and 
careful direction as at the present time. The days of great inflation are 
past and we have returned to the healthy standard, not only in insurance 
but in the majority of other branches of business also. 


—The Russian minister of the interior has addressed a circular to all 
the country authorities, containing the question to be laid before the dis- 
trict meetings for their action, whether the latter deem it advisable that 
the punishment for carelessly handling fire should be raised from ten 
roubles, as heretofore, to 100 roubles; and, second, if in case of a fire 
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resulting from such carelessness, the mulct of money, 
exceed 100 roubles, should be done away with altogether, and incarcera. 
tion, not to exceed one month, be substituted. 


hitherto not to 


—In England certain companies form distinct classes for teetotalers 
and moderate tipplers; the former are either insured at a reduced 
premium, or (which is the custom observed by the oldest companies) the 
premiums are of a uniform rate for the two, but the accounts of the 
receipts, expenses, losses and reserves of the two classes are kept apart 
whereby the companies are able to allow to the teetotalers an increase of 
benefits, by reason of lower death rate among them, and the results pub. 
lished by the largest of these companies (The United Kingdom Temper. 
ance and General) is truly interesting. 


—The production of artificial marble, fireproof and waterproof, is ace 
complished by a recently devised English process. The fabrication jg 
by means of cement, gypsum or alum, applied to polished surfaces e 
placed in molds, fibres being employed in the surfaces to form the veins, 
An enamel is obtained by laying on one or more coats of varnish ; the 
material is exposed to heat after each coat, then polished with pumice 
stone and tripoli. The great trouble with artificial fireproof material 
generally is that it is either highly inflammable or dangerously explosive, 
Firemen and fire underwriters have grown very suspicious of mechanical 
or chemical combinations that are alleged to be fireproof. 


—The daily record of accidents teems with accounts of disasters caused 
by the electric light wires that are now so common in the cities, A de. 
spatch from Chicago tells how, on Wednesday evening, Charles B, Shultz, 
an electrician, stood on the top round of a ladder fourteen feet from the 
sidewalk, adjusting a dimly burning electric light. Losing his balance, 
he grasped both rods which support the lamp and through which a current 
was passing. He was unable to let go and hung writhing to the swinging 
lamp until someone had stopped the engine which supplied the current, 
when he fell to the sidewalk dead. Firemen are exposed to similar perils 
all the time, and will be so long as such wires are permitted to be strung 
overhead. The remedy is to put them under ground. 


—Our Portuguese exchanges contain a very valuable piece of informa- 
tion, if true. They say the Mexican consul has transmitted a very favor 
able report on the inoculation of yellow fever lymph, instituted experi- 
mentally by Dr. Domingo Freiro in Rio de Janeiro. It says that the pro- 
fessor, who is a pupil of Pasteur, after twenty years of unremitting 
researches, has at last been successful in discovering the microbia of the 
contagion. The process followed by him is the same as that observed for 
smallpox—by inoculating and obtaining the lymph from animals, He 
afterward inoculated 200 laboring men, and all escaped the yellow fever, 
even in places where it raged with great vehemence. The Mexican gover- 
ment intends to institute exhaustive experiments with this discovery 
around Vera Cruz. 


—According to the report of the superintendent of the fire department 
of St. Petersburgh, Russia, there occurred in that city, during 1884, 531 
fires, of which fourteen were conflagrations, requiring at least ten fire 
companies with steam engines, etc. Seven fires took place upon the 
water. The greatest number happened in the month of January, 63; 
next, December, 58; October, 50; and November, 53. The greatest 
number of the fires took place in the evening, between seven and twelve 
o’clock ; 272 fires occurred in dwellings, 97 in untenanted houses, 80in 
store houses and sheds, 39 in factories and workshops, 7 in palaces, 
churches and theaters. The insurance companies paid losses amounting 
to 1,516,051 roubles. During the last ten years there occurred 5281 fires, 
or 528 fires{per year. The greatest number occurred in 1882, to wit, 713. 


—The annual meeting of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Ontario, including many practical insurance men, was held last week at 
the Canadian institute, Hamilton. The president, J. J. Mason, Mayor of 
Hamilton, took the chair. The report stated that the last year had beeo 
occupied in framing the conditions under which, under their act of incot- 
poration, the institute could issue diplomas and certificates of competency, 
expressly mentioning that the degrees were open to any qualified member 
of the institute, and should not be confined to any particular class. The 
officers were chosen as follows: President, Wm. McCabe, Toronto; 
vice-presidents, W. F. Findlay of Hamilton, E. R. C. Clarkson of 
Toronto. Members of council: In Toronto, G. W. Banks, R. T. Coady, 
W. H. Cross, H. W. Eddis, S. B. Harman, R. H. Tomlinson, S. Whitt 
Percy G. Routh, J. E. Berkeley Smith, Robt. Jenkins ; in Hamilton, J.J. 
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msay, R. L. Gunn ; in London, J. Danks, G. F. Jewell ; 


. G. Ra : 
Henn, & Somerville; in Belleville, W. H. Johnson; in Brant- 


in Guelph, G. A. 
ford, James Pollock. 

_Tue SPECTATOR, pretty good authority, says that ‘‘ the fires that have 
already occurred this year have made sad havoc with the premium receipts, 
and nothing but a large diminution of losses in the future will leave even 
a chance for profit.” The indications are that the diminution of losses 
will be like the tapering off of old Johnny Cusick. A friend said to him : 
“ Johnny, if you don’t quit drinking you will soon be a dead man.” i I 
know it,” said Johnny, “ and I know, too, that I have reached a point 
that if I quit square off it will kill me.” ‘‘ Then taper off,” said the friend. 
“T have tried that,” said Johnny, ‘‘ but somehow I always get the taper end 
the biggest.” —Cincinnati Price Current. 


—Chicago is far ahead of New York in the work of removing overhead 
telegraph wires, and it is said to be likely that all the wires in Chicago 
will soon be laid under ground. The Western Union Company has 
removed seventy-five miles of overhead wires already in that city, and is 
laying four-inch and three-inch pipes. The Bankers and Merchants’ 
has laid over 400 miles of underground wire. The Chicago Telephone 
Company has condensed 2000 aerial wires into twenty cables within the 
last two years and is busy at the underground work. The extent of wire 
now laid below the surface of ground in Chicago approximates 718 miles, 
As soon as possible the Western Union Company will add 500 miles to 
this and the Baltimore and Ohio Company 250 miles. This will make an 
aggregate of 1468 miles, Electric light wires are rigidly confined to build- 
ings and personal premises, and the companies are forbidden to suspend 
their wires on poles or otherwise. 

—One would think that after the unsuccessful strike of the New York 
legislature at tontines (says The New York Commercial Bulletin), there 
would be no further effort in a legislative way, but Ohio now comes to the 
front with two bills, one introduced by Mr. Zeigler, and another intro- 
duced in the Senate by Mr. Cable. Whatever may be the feeling of the 
tontine companies about Mr. Cable’s bill, we decidedly object to it, not 
so particularly on account of its provisions as on account of its length. 
How much simpler and easier would it have been to have said in one 
short section, that “no tontine shall hereafter be issued to residents of 
Ohio.” This would have covered the ground and would have saved us a 
column and a half of space. There are seven conundrums in Mr. Cable’s 
bill to be propounded to companies. There is another one which is not 
printed, namely: ‘‘ How much will you give to have this bill defeated ?” 


—An ordinance of the Berlin Building Department, amounting almost 
to a prohibition, restricting the use of cast iron in buildings in view of its 
little resistance to fire, has struck a severe blow to the entire German 
ironindustry. The latter availed itself of the services of the learned Pro- 
fessor Bauschinger, who arrived at diametrically opposite results, which 
he recently published in a German periodical devoted to the iron interests. 
He says that cast iron columns and girders are reliable in all fires, and, 
that if orders are issued to the nozzle man not to direct the stream for 
any length of time to the same spot, especially the middle of columns, 
they are preferable to the wrought iron material ordered to be used by 
said department. Numerous carefully conducted investigations by the 
professor have shown that concrete from Portland cement resists fire best, 
although brick columns possess approximately the same capacity. Of 
natural stone, granite and tufa were the best. 


~The New York Evening Post says: ‘‘A striking illustration of the 
absurdity of leaving to a jury the final determination of litigated questions 
of fact is furnished by a recently decided case in this city. Suit was 


‘ brought against an insurance company to recover insurance upon a cargo 


of merchandise which was said to have been lost at sea, The company 
claimed that the merchandise in question had never been put upon the 
vessel, and supported its claim with such conclusive evidence that when 
the jury retired and the counsel for the defense held .an informal conver- 
sation with the counsel for the plaintiff, the latter frankly admitted that his 
client had lost his case. He said that up to the point where a certain un- 
expected witness had been produced by the defense he firmly believed 
that his client had a good case, but after that point he had no doubt what- 
ever that the cargo in question had never been shipped. Whereupon the 
counsel of the insurance company said in words something like the fol- 
lowing: ‘Well, is not this an extraordinary situation? here we are, the 
opposing counsel fully agreed about the case, and prepared to settle it 





without further parley, yet we must sit here and wait for twelve men to 
make a guess upon it.’ After a delay of two hours the twelve men came 
into the court-room, and the outcome of their guess was a unanimous 
verdict against the insurance company. The facts were ali against them, 
and the only apparent reason for their astonishing decision was the well 
established maxim that ‘you can never get a jury to decide in favor of a 
corporation, especially if it be an insurance company.’ ” 


FIRE DEPARTMENT NOTES, 

—The cost of the Savannah (Ga.) Fire Department last year was 
$23,408.79. The permanent force consists of nineteen men, including the 
chief, Adolph Fernandez; call force, thirty men. The value of the de- 
partment apparatus is $60,600. : 

—tThere are at present in use in the Bay City (Mich.) Fire Department 
7450 feet of hose. There are five hose companies, having thirty-five 
members, and one hook and ladder truck, with seven members. The 
expenditures for the past year were $14,716.94. 

—Frederick Macy, chief of New Bedford, Mass., reports the fire loss 
of that place for 1884 as amounting to $134,729.82. The fire department 
consists of six engine companies, one hose company and one hook and 
ladder company. The expenditures for the year were $37,410.54. 

—The expenses of the fire department of Nashville, Tenn., last year 

were $47,838.70. The department responded to 135 alarms; loss, 
$119,495.41. The apparatus consists of four steam fire engines, four hose 
carriages and two hook and ladder trucks. The horses number eighteen. 
There are 3900 feet of hose in use. E, M. Carell is chief of the depart- 
ment. , 
—The annual report of Chief James Williams of Flint, Mich., has 
been issued. The fire department consists of two steamers, one hose 
carriage, one hook and ladder truck, with one hose wagon; 2600 feet of 
hose. The fire loss for 1884 amounted to $41,518.30; insurance, $230,950. 
The department last year cost $12,000. The manual force of the depart- 
ment is sixteen, three of whom are permanent men. 


—We have received the sixth annual report of the Stourbridge (Eng- 
land) Fire Brigade. The receipts for the past year were £60 5s. 6d., ex- 
ceeding those of the past year by £3 6s. The brigade was organized six 
years ago, and has steadily increased in efficiency. It is supported al- 
most entirely by voluntary contributions. The force consists of captain, 
lieutenant, superintendent, honorable surgeon and fifteen firemen. 


—The permanent force of the New Haven (Conn.) Fire Department 
consists of forty-six men ; call force, 131. The apparatus in service con- 
sists of seven steam fire engines, two hook and ladder trucks, seven hose 
tenders, one hose wagon; in reserve, two old steamers and one hose 
tender. The department owns 14,850 feet of hose and twenty-nine 
horses. The losses by fire during the past year amounted to $45,320.67, 
Albert C. Hendrick is chief engineer of the department. 

—Chief Davol of Fall River, Mass., in his annual report, states that 
there were fifty-three alarms of fire during the past year, with a loss of 
$344,591.12 on buildings and contents, insured for $1,132,300. The de- 
partment consists of 139 members. The chief asks for some extensive 
repairs in the several stations; the reconstruction of the fire alarm system, 
so as to have every other box on a separate circuit ; more permanent men, 
a Hayes truck and a water tower. Cost of maintenance of department 
during the year, $38,965.90. 

—In the last act of ‘‘ Die Walkure” at the Boston Theatre last week, 
the flames which play so important a part in the fire scene swept beyond 
the confines allotted to them. They began to blaze on the cloth which 
furnished the resting place for Briinnhilde. The audience had hardly per- 
ceived the danger when Fireman Sullivan came on the stage at a lively 
pace, and in much less time than it takes to chronicle the fact extin- 
guished the gathering blaze. Never was peril more quickly averted, 
Not even for a moment was the acting interrupted. Briinnhilde and Wotan, 
apparently without knowledge of the fireman and his role, went on with 
their duties. A round of applause was checked that the performance 
might suffer no interruption. But when the curtain fell, Mr. Sullivan 
was brought forward by Walter Damrosch to share the plaudits of the 
occasion, and the vast audience showed their recognition of the fact that 
he had fulfilled a most important part in the stage representation of the 
afternoon, 
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New York State Companies. 




















































































Net Last Latest SALe 
3.3 Book — oF Stock, 
N S Capitat alue of = 
NAME OF COMPANY.) “3 | piidu ip Stock 
Sp * |RerGr00, Price 
° 
x Yaw. %| Date. |\PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
1895. Cent.) 
$500,000 | $126.92 | Jan., "85 om « <occuem 200 
200,000} 165.57 an., 85 § | veccceca 150 
400,000 | 257.53 |*Jan., "85 5 |june 44/84 150 
200,000} 115.56 |*Jan., 85 5 |April 8,’85) 100 
200,000 | 269.03 |*Feb.,’85| 7 |Sept. 3,84) 175 
153,000| 222.94 |*Jan., ’85 7% |Mar. 2,’85| 155 
200,000 | 390.23 |fJan.,"85/ 5 w------- | 250 
300,000 | 203.21 |*Jan.,’85 5 |April c,’85) 142 
*Feb.,’8 April 2,’85| 118 
210,009 | 172.75 5 5 Pril 2, 95 
250,000 130.25 |* an., 85 5 {ary .28, 85 124% 
200,000 | 165.46 |tNov.,'84 2 uly 18 84 112 
1,000,000] 253.52 |*Jan.,’85|  7.70|Mar. 4,’85) 229)4 
*Oct.’8. % |Oct. 27,84] 2 
300,000 | 310.05 24 7 71,94 43 
200,000 | 126.96 Py 1/85 3. |Dec. 19,/84 80 
200,010] 131.59 eb., 85 3% |Oct. 24,’83| 100% 
200,000 | 132.48 *Jan., 85 5 |Mar.25,’85| 10734 
Firemens........-.------ 17 204,000} 123.06 | Jan.,’85 4 jAug.18’84| 83 
German-American....... 100 1,000,000 | 268.99 *Jan.,°85 7 |Apr. 28 25 215 
Germania ....-.--------- 50 1,000,000} 156.73 — 85 5 |Feb.23,’85) 125 
Glens Falls........-..--- 10 200,000} 431.94 |*Jan.,’85 5 |Junes,’83} 225 
Ce 50 200,000} 152.67 ston” 1785 5 |Apr.23,’85| 108 
Greenwich 4.-. 25 200,000} 225.53 |tJan.,’85| 5 |Apr.22,’85| 140 
Guardian -.. 100 200,000} 109.31 |*Jan.,’85| 3 |Dec.24,'84) 67% 
Hamilton .-. 15 150,000] 172.24 |*Jan., '85 5 |Jan.7.'85| £05 
DUNE cctecesesewcvene 50 | 1,000,000] 145.94 |*Jan.,’85} 5 |Jan. 9,’85| 127% 
ome ..... 100 3,000,000 | 138.06 ¥r- ’85| 5 |Apr.20,'85| 122 
Howard.... 50 500,000 | 100,50 | July, ’83 3 |Apr.14.'85| 5734 
FOIE: wienieseswsense 30 200,010| 232.72 |*Mar.’85| 5 |Apr.15,’85| 12534 
Kings County..........- 20 150,000} 216.52 |*Jan.,’85| 10 |Apr.21,'85| 205 
Kniskerbocker cickenmionaele 30 210,000} 146.54 |*Jan., 85) 3 es, 25,"85 go 
La Fayette_...........-.- 100 150,000| 121.69 |*Jan.,’85| 4 |Mar. 4,’85) 80% 
Long Island..........--- 50 300,000} 124.50 |*Jan., 85 5 |Apr.15,'85| 105 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... - 100 100,000 | 105.89 | Jan., ’85 5 |Sep.13,’84| 120 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc..| 100 200,000} 153.54 |tJan.,’85 2 |Nov.12,’84) 112 
Mechanics -. 50 250,000| 110.35 |*Jam.,’85] 5 |Mar. 7,’85| 8216 
Mercantile .. 50 200,000} 107.69 |* Jan.,’85 3 |Dec.24,’84| 63 
Merchants -.....--..---- 50 200,000 | 153.17 |_Jan.,’85 5 |Dec. 24,84) 100 
Metropolitan Plate Giassa| 100 100,000 | 148.81 |*Jan.,’85 5 .|Jan. 13,/85] 165 
Pend cecctascuces 50 200,000} 127.24 |*Jan.,’85| 5 (Mar. 2,'85| 106% 
PE ccctccsrsediwetns 50 200,000} 193.41 |*Jan.,’85| 5 {July 30,84) 145 
OO ae 37% 200,000 | 128.05 |*Jan.,’85| 4 |Feb, 25,85] 86% 
New York Bowery-....... 25 300,000} 184.92 |*Jan.,’85) 6 |Aprilz,’85| 141 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000| 264.79 |*Jan.,’85| 6 | Jan. 23.85] 14734 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000 | 120.04 |*Aug. 84 4 |Jjan.19,’85} 80 
500,000] 166.29 |*Jan.,"85| 5 (Mar. 2,’85| 124% 
350,000 | 124.88 |*Apr., "85 3. |Mar. 23,785 111 
200,000 | 269.31 |*Jan.,'85| 6 | Junez6,’84) 175 
200,000} 131.75 |*Jan.,’85| 5 | Mae. 5,84] 105 
200,000} 133.67 |*Jan.,’ 85 5 |Dec. 3,'84| 109 
150,000 | 235.98 |*Jan., 85 6 |Feb. 4.85 145 
1,000,000} 164.09 |* = *% 985 s (|Apr.13,’85| 133 
200,000 | 109.7% » 85 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 106 
200,000} 163.78 |*Jan.,’85 % joe eee 130 
200,000 | 171.77 |*Feb.,’85 s Apr. 10,85} 115 
200,000 | 160.75 |*Jan.,’85 3% |Apr. 15,85) 94 
500,000} 101,28 uly,’ 81 4 |Mar. 5,’85| 55 
350,000] 102.53 | Aug., '84 2 |April3,’85| 55 
200,000 131.69 |*Jan. 85 5 |July23,’84| 115 
100,000| 118,06 |*Jan.,’85 $  foccccceces 105 
250,000} 188.41 a egg 5 |Apr. 18 +85 125 
300,000] 168.19 |*Feb..’85 5 Apr. 27,'85| 120% 
250,000 | 275.71 |*Jan.,’85| 10 |April 7,’85| 225 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
| = 
Net Last Se 
Sa Book | Danes 3 83 
S38 | Capital Value of| AID. NBs 
NAME OF COMPANY. “a Stock SX 
$e Paid up. Per$100, ’ $ $ 
gq? | Fan. i, seh 
| 1885. | Date. \Per Ct. £4 
| 
British America, Toronto ..... «----| §0 | $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 85 4 112% 
Western, Toronto........-.-------- 20 490,000} 150.91 |*July, "83 12 135 
*Semi-annual, f Questerty. e One 4d cent each month, a4 Devoted exclusively to in- 
suring plate glass st b he Greenwich pays 7% per cent quarterly. ¢ The 
Manufacturers and Builders pays ewe per cent quarterly, d Marine only in New ork State. 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York, 
a ana 
Net Last Se 
< Book Divipenp : is 
p alue o, ‘AID, ; 
NAME OF COMPANY. 3 | pate. Stock” NY 
e ~~ * |Per $100, | 
ba Fan. 1, J st 
1885 Date. \Per ch. pd 
| 
tna, Hartford......- mania ~----|$100 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 
American, Boston........---------- 100 400 == 5 *Jan. ae . ma 
American, Newark.............---- ~ Toomeo 240.79 ar. 8S 10 ie 
American, Philadeiphia-...-...---- 100 400,000} 201.66 * Oct., 84 to 
American Central, St. Louis.-.....-- 25 600,000 | 128.43 |*Jan., “ge 5 . 
Atlantic F. and M. iovtiens.... 33% 200,000} 105.53 |*Jan., '85 ; tae 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 116.41 |*July,’84 pe 
California, San Francisco......-.--- 100 600,000 | 115.63 |t July,’84 4 130 
Citizens, Pittsburgh.......--------- 5° $00,000 | 101.13 Ha 84) 4 | a0 
eg een os 4000 | 189.0 an., 8 
Commercial, San Francisco.........| 100 200,000 pon pe shen "Bs : ~- 
Concordia, Milwaukee.. .| 100 200,000} 145.49 | Jan.,’85 4 19g 
Connecticut, Hartford... et 3,000,000} 124.16 |*Jan,, 85 4 1 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit...------ 30 300,000 | 198.47 ofan’ 3 2 168% 
Eliot, Boston........---.---------- 100 200,000 | 136.59 |* Oct.,’84] 5 110 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000} 116.86 |*Jan,,’85 3 95 
Fire Association, Philadelp _ ere 50 §00,000} 235.76 |*Jan.,’85| 20 500 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 100 200,000} 121.60 |*Jan.,’85 3 125 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 750,000 | 129.94 t an., 85 4 132 
Firemens, Baltimore .....---.------ 378,000} 125.33 |*July, '84| 3 17 
Firemens, Yegeen. elnesnenowaecinde 250,000] 113.82 t fa an, mos 1s 2 145 
Firemens, Newark......--.-------- 500,000} 255.07 |*Jan.,’85| 6 180 
Franklin, Philedc hia. 400,000 | 300.38 +Ta 85] 5 340 
oormen "Pittsburg osesnencossosces 200,000 | 141.02 |* a 6 190 
irard F. and WP hiladelphia 300,000 | 280.46 . nt »'85 5 300 
Fetiord: Harte Squeneqeoucce 1,250,000 | 1098.35 185 10 250 
Home Mutual, San Francisco 300,000] 183.60 : len. +585 I “5 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 204.29 |*Jan., '85| 10 325 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 194.71 |*Jan., "85 5 125 
Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 50 250,000 | 136.27 |*Jan., "85 4 146 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.........--.. 25 250,000} 136.68 |*Jan., 85 4 156 
Mercantile Cleveland........------ 20 200,000 | 118.43 jen «985 2% | 0 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000 15 |*Nov.,’84 5 138 
Merchants Providence.......--.-... 50 200,000 20.53 |*Jan., '85 3 100 
Merchants, Newark....---- = 25 400,000} 185.18 |*jan.,’85 5 150 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit 5° 200,000} 120.52 | ........ ‘ip 104 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| -- 200,000} 427.86 |*Jan.,’85| 5 ae 
National, Hartford.-..-.-.--....---- 100 1,000,000} 142.57 |*Jan., '85 5 112 
Neptune F. and M., Boston-.. --| Too 300,000] 116.13 |*Apr., 85 3 100 
Newark, Newark-....-....--- | 250,000} 219.15 | Jan.,’83] 10 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester......| 100 500,000} 142.81 *Jan.. ’85 4 140 
North American, Boston..........- 106 200,000] 123.79 |*Oct., "84 5 115 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000] 135.65 | Jan.,’85 5 135 
Orient, Hartford.......... ...----- 100 1,000,000 | 107.34 *July, "83 4 85 
Pennsylvania, Phila............-... 100 400,000 | 325.44 |*Sept.,’84 5 210 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 50 200,000 99.t1 |*July, 84 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsbur, 50 200,000} 121.52 |*Jan., "85 3 148 
Pheenix, Hartfo 100 2,000,000} 138.63 yn .'85| 3h) 159 
Prescott, Boston 100 200,000] 107.79 | Apr.,’84| 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence; 50 400,000 | 105.27 '*July, 83 4 104 
Reading, Reading-......--.------- 10 250,000] 137.16 *Jan., 85 4 140 
Security, New Haveu...-..-...-..-- 50 200,000} 122.40 |*Jan.,’85| 4 100 
Secmageld F. and M.. rene -. 100 1,000,000} 123.64 |* fan., "85 5 16¢ 
Spring Garden, Philadel Siccosves 5° 400,000} 192.61 — »'85| 8 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000] 153.32 |*Jan.. ’85 5 125 
Sun, San Francisco.......--------- 100 300,000} 115.22 i+ Jan. -»'85 | 236 | 100 
Traders, CRIS. <cccceccoccoscces 100 §00,000} 161.31 |t Jan., ‘85 2% | 15 
Union, Bhiladelphia ST 10 375,000 | 101.25 |* , 84 3 115 
Union, San Francisco........---.-- 100 750,000 | 115.09 +Oct.. 84 3 118 
United Fi Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000} 117.24 |*Sep., 84 3 140 
Washington, Boston . caaheanbareeeepeaiets too 1,000,000} 105.56 | Apr., 84 3 105 
Western, Pittsburgh... ssheaipabeleamale 5° 300,000| 124.21 |*Nov.,’84| 3 124 
' 





























English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
















































Par Amount 
Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per LatTsst PRrics. 
Stock. Share. 

z £ £ s. 4. 
oe fan 10 I mS 12 6 
Commercial Union 50 5 17 a - 
Fire Insurance Associatio' 10 2 2 10 -- 

Guardian ...0..222.<0--20--02 22-200 130 50 63 ws 
Imperial Fire.......-.- 100 25 151 = - 
Lancashire.... 20 2 5 * -- 
LS08 DilReceecececccncoceccccsecese 10 2 wos 13 - 
Liverpool and London and Globe.... 20 2 23% -- -- 
sndon Assurance........---------- 25 12% 59 o- - 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 4 7 -- 
London and Provincial...........--. 20 I 3 -- -- 
North British and Mercantile....--- 50 16% 26 5 % 

100 5 4" 7 
100 12 75 et - 
oon eo 223 wa - 
10 I 2 6 “s 
20 3 28 7 6 
Scottish 20 1 2 10 é 
United Fire Re-Jnsurance....,..--. a0 8 SS 10 ” 








